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ABSTRACT 
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CHEA 2000 Facts & Figures 



The Council for Higher Education Accreditation is a private, nonprofit, 

national organization that coordinates accreditation activity in the 

United States. 

• Largest institutional higher education membership organization 
in the United States with 3,000 colleges and universities. 

• 60 participating national, regional, and specialized accrediting 
organizations. 

• Governed by a 1 7-person board of college and university presidents 
institutional representatives, and public members. 

• Primary national voice for voluntary accreditation and quality 
assurance to U.S. Congress and U.S. Department of Education. 

• National leader in identifying and articulating emerging issues in 
quality assurance. 

• Authoritative source of data and information about regional, national 
and specialized accreditors. 

• Scrutiny and certification (‘‘recognition") of the quality of regional, 
national, and specialized accrediting organizations. 



The Council for Higher Education Accreditation 
Mission Statement 



The Council for Higher Education Accreditation will serve students and their families, 
colleges and universities, sponsoring bodies, governments, and employers by promoting 
academic quality through formal recognition of higher education accrediting bodies 
and will coordinate and work to advance self-regulation through accreditation. 

(1996) 
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The Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) is a private, 
nonprofit national organization that coordinates accreditation activity in the 
United States. CHEA represents more than 3,000 colleges and universities 
and 60 national, regional, and specialized accreditors. 
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Council for 
Higher Education 

One Dupont Circle NW, Suite 510 tel 202.955.6 1 26 e-mail chea@chea.org 

Accreditation Washington, DC 20036- 1 1 35 fax 202.955.6 1 29 web www.chea.org 



August 2001 

Dear Colleague: 2 

It is with great pleasure that the Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) presents its 
2001 CHEA Almanac of External Quality Review . CHEA updates the Almanac biannually to keep 
parties interested in accreditation and higher education accurately informed about key features and 
participants in external quality review in the United States. 

Significant changes are affecting higher education and challenging those of us engaged in accredi- 
tation and quality assurance as well. Distance learning, new and different types of higher education 
providers, the growing internationalization of higher education and expanding access all make 
these exciting and provocative times for assuring quality. 

We hope that you will find the CHEA Almanac a valuable resource. 



Thank you, 




Judith Eaton 

President 
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Chapter I 

Introduction to the Almanac 



Quality Review in American Higher Education 

The American system of higher education is the most 
diverse in the world. It encompasses private vocational 
schools and public open-access community colleges, 
research universities, and public and private four-year 
institutions. Higher education providers can be found 
in the for-profit sector as well as in the public and 
private nonprofit sectors. 

Higher education quality review in the United 
States is a similarly diverse enterprise. Unlike most 
countries, the United States has no centralized “Min- 
istry of Education” to enforce national standards. 
Instead, the functions of quality review are performed 
variously by federal and state government agencies, 
nonprofit nongovernmental organizations, and for- 
profit services. The result is a set of arrangements for 
external quality review that are neither unified nor 
coordinated — a loose, decentralized approach that 
may be seen as contributing to the richness and vital- 
ity of American higher education or, alternatively, 
as a weakness and source of conflict in the system. 
Whether dynamic and responsive or ad hoc and epi- 
sodic, this approach to quality review both reflects 
and helps to shape this country’s unique higher 
education system. 

External and Internal Quality Review 

External quality review refers to activities undertaken 
by organizations or agencies outside of a college, 
university, or program to measure, validate, or certify 
its quality. External review takes many forms, as sub- 
sequent chapters will attest, from accreditation to 
federal data collection, and from state accountability 
and licensure reviews to survey-based rankings of 
institutions. The purposes of external review are also 
manifold, and include promoting institutional ac- 
countability, ensuring that institutions meet specific 
certification or licensing requirements, establishing 
the eligibility of institutions to offer degrees and 
certificates, enabling institutions or programs to 
receive public funding, enforcing minimum financial 
and administrative standards, providing consumers 



with information on which to base education-related 
decisions, and — last but hardly least — improving 
quality within institutions and programs. 

External reviews are by no means the sole, or 
even the primary, form of quality assurance in higher 
education. Internal reviews for quality have long 
been part of the culture of higher education. Tenure 
and promotion reviews, peer reviews of research, stu- 
dent evaluations, and program reviews are examples 
of this tradition. Governing boards also play an in- 
fluential quality assurance role. In general, internal 
reviews are linked more closely than external reviews 
to institutional planning processes, decisions about 
resource distribution, and the setting of new program 
priorities. 

The Purpose of the Almanac 

This Almanac provides an overview of the external 
quality review process — its practice and structure, its 
participating organizations and agencies, and its role 
in the self-regulation of higher education in the United 
States. By making information about quality review 
more widely available, the Almanac also seeks to con- 
tribute to ongoing discussions among policymakers, 
members of the public, and educators about quality 
in higher education. 

In sum, the goals of the Almanac are to: 

° Provide information about all the major partici- 
pants involved in external quality review, thereby 
offering readers from within as well as outside 
the higher education community a single 
sourcebook on how institutions and programs 
are assessed; 

• Promote understanding of external quality review 
by documenting the range and capacities of 
existing assessment procedures and by describing 
their relative roles in quality assurance; 

° Encourage information sharing among the various 
participants in quality review, in order to reduce 
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the duplication of reporting efforts and to 
minimize the administrative and record-keeping 
requirements for higher education institutions 
and programs; and 

• Develop a research database on quality review 
procedures in higher education. 

Scrutiny for academic quality is inherently 
difficult; all the more so when the academic enter- 
prise in question is as complex and multifaceted as 
American higher education. It is the premise of 
this Almanac , however, that the complexity of the 
quality review process should not preclude its 
comprehensibility. 

What the Almanac Is Not 

The Almanac is not a theoretical discourse on quality 
in higher education, nor does it encompass all aspects 



of higher education quality review (internal review 
processes, as indicated above, are not covered here). 

It does not attempt to evaluate the relative effective- 
ness of different forms of external quality review. 

The Almanac is also not designed to serve as 
a resource for readers seeking information about 
particular higher education institutions or programs. 
But by learning how institutions and programs are 
reviewed for quality — -by learning what definitions 
and expectations of quality have been applied — 
readers may better understand what it means for 
a given institution or program to be accredited or 
licensed. Similarly, by acquiring a better understand- 
ing of the types of data that are collected and evalu- 
ated by various external reviewers, readers may be 
equipped to ask more appropriate questions them- 
selves and to reach more informed conclusions about 
institutional performance in such areas as student 
retention and graduation rates. 
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Chapter II 

Recognized Accreditors 



A ccreditation is one of the chief forms of external 
quality review. It is a nongovernmental process, 
and differs from other external review processes 
in that it is essentially a peer evaluation. Decisions 
about quality are based on the review of evidence — 
including written reports from the institution or 
program being evaluated, as well as site visits and 
interviews — and on the judgments of informed 
experts. For the most part, accreditation standards are 
applied in the context of an institutions or programs 
mission. 

Accreditation is designed to serve three purposes: 

• to assure the quality of institutions and programs; 

• to encourage the improvement of institutions or 
programs that have already met basic standards, 
through continued focus on goals and achieve- 
ments; and 



requirements designed to ensure that it is a reliable 
authority on educational quality. 

CHEA Recognition Standards.* CHEA’s standards 
are focused primarily on the accrediting organizations 
ability to promote academic quality and quality 
improvement. A majority of the institutions or pro- 
grams accredited by CHEA recognized organizations 
must be degree-granting. Accreditors seeking CHEA 
recognition must demonstrate the quality of their 
accreditation activities and their value to higher edu- 
cation and the public interest. 

The standards require accreditors to: 

• Advance Academic Quality. Advancing academic 
quality is at the core of voluntary accreditation. 
“Academic quality” refers to results associated with 
teaching, learning, research, and service, within 
the framework of institutional mission. 



• to certify institutional or program sufficiency as 
required for the receipt of public funds and for 
institutional licensure by states, and as a partial 
basis for decisions about the transfer of academic 
credit from one institution or program to 
another. 

“Recognition” of Accreditors 

Accrediting organizations are established as bona fide 
and their own competence certified through a process 
known as “recognition.” Recognition of accrediting 
organizations is performed both by the federal govern- 
ment, through the U.S. Department of Education 
(USDE), and by a nongovernmental organization, the 
Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA). 
Prior to 1996, nongovernmental recognition was pro- 
vided by the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 
(COPA) and its successor organization, the Commis- 
sion on Recognition of Postsecondary Accreditation 
(CORPA). 

In order to be recognized by either USDE or 
CHEA, an accrediting organization must meet 



• Demonstrate Accountability. The accrediting 
organization must demonstrate public account- 
ability in two ways. It must have standards that 
call for institutions to provide consistent, reliable 
information about academic quality and student 
achievement and thus to foster continuing public 
confidence and investment. Second, the accredit- 
ing organization itself must maintain and encour- 
age public involvement in its decision making 
related to quality and accountability. Representa- 
tives of the public may include students, parents, 
persons from businesses and the professions, 
elected and appointed officials, and others. 

• Encourage Purposeful Change and Needed 
Improvement. The accrediting organization must 



* The following language illustrates the CHEA recognition standards and is 
not the full or official policy. Please consult the CHEA Recognition Policy 
and Procedures at www.chea.org for the formal policy language that is used 
in CHEA recognition reviews. This policy was adopted by the CHEA 
board of directors in September 1998. 
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encourage, within its institutions, planning 
for purposeful change and scrutiny for needed 
improvement through ongoing self-examination. 
Such planning and self-scrutiny shall entail 
thoughtful assessment of quality (especially stu- 
dent achievement) in the context of the institu- 
tions mission. Encouragement of such planning 
and self-scrutiny should not be confused with 
a demand for additional resources. Such plan- 
ning and self-scrutiny are means to enhance the 
usefulness of accreditation, notably for institu- 
tions with a long history of successful accredita- 
tion that wish to use the review to help address 
specific institutional changes and improvement 
goals they have identified. 

• Employ Appropriate and Fair Procedures in 
Decision Making, The accrediting organization 
must maintain appropriate and fair policies 
and procedures that include effective checks 
and balances. The accreditation process shall 
include ongoing participation by higher 
education professionals and the public in 
decision making about accreditation policies 
and procedures. 

• Continually Reassess Accreditation Practices. Even 
as higher education institutions undertake self- 
assessment to maintain and improve quality, 
accrediting organizations need self-scrutiny of 
their accrediting activities, including review to 
determine if resources are adequate to accom- 
plish the accreditors mission. Such review 
should also include examination of the accre- 
ditor’s impact on institutions and responsiveness 
to the broader accreditation community, 
including its willingness to conduct coopera- 
tive institutional reviews with accreditation 
colleagues. 

An accreditor seeking CHEA recognition is 
required to provide evidence that these standards 
have been met. The nature of the evidence may vary, 
depending on the type of institutions or programs 
that the accrediting organization reviews. 

USDE Recognition Standards. Higher education 
institutions and programs wishing to participate in 
federal student aid or other federal programs must 
be accredited by a federally recognized accrediting 




organization. The USDE recognition process is 
described in Chapter IV, where the federal role in ' 
quality review is also discussed. For purposes of 
comparison with CHEA’s recognition standards, 
the USDE standards are listed here. These standards 
focus on the kinds of criteria or standards that 
accrediting organizations are to employ in their 
quality reviews. An accrediting organization that 
seeks USDE recognition must maintain criteria for 
the institutions or programs it evaluates in at least 
the following areas: 

• success with respect to student achievement in 
relation to mission, including (as appropriate) 
measures of course completion, state licensing 
examinations, and job placement rates; 

• curricula; 

• faculty; 

• facilities, equipment, and supplies; 

• fiscal and administrative capacity as appropriate 
to the specified scale of operations; 

• student support services; 

• recruiting and admissions practices, academic 
calendars, catalogs, publications, grading, and 
advertising; 

• measures of program length and the objectives 
of the degrees or credentials offered; 

• record of student complaints received by, or 
available to, the organization; and 

• record of compliance with the institutions 
responsibilities under Title IV (Student Aid) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA), 
as amended. 

Although all federally recognized accreditors 
must have standards in these general areas, the way 
in which the standards are applied may vary, depend- 
ing on the nature of the accrediting organization and 
the type of educational program or institution being 
evaluated. The standard on student achievement, for 
example, can be interpreted in one way when it is 
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Figure 1 

Regional Commission Member States 




* Includes American Samoa, Guam, Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, Republic of Palau, Federated States of Micronesia, 
and the Republic of the Marshall Islands. 

** Includes Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 



used by a regional commission to evaluate the full 
range of offerings from an entire institution, and in 
a very different way when it is used by a specialized 
accreditor to evaluate a program or institution that 
has as its mission the preparation of students for a 
particular occupation. To learn more about how a 
specific accrediting organization interprets its criteria 
or standards, interested individuals should contact 
that organization directly (contact information is 
available in the Directories that follow Chapter VI 
of the Almanac .) 

For further information about CHEAs and 
USDEs recognition requirements, consult their 
respective Websi tes: www. chea. org and www. ed.gov! 
offices! OPE! accreditation!. 



Types of Accreditors 

Accreditation is carried out by two basic types of 
organizations: 

• Institutional accreditors — regional and national 
accrediting organizations that review entire 
institutions (Chart 1); and 

• Programmatic accreditors — specialized and 
professional accrediting organizations that review 
specific programs or subject area offerings 
(Chart 2). 

Regional and national institutional accreditors 
review private and public four-year institutions, public 
and private two-year institutions, complex professional 
and vocational institutions, institutions offering 
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graduate education and research, proprietary institu- 
tions, and a large sector of training institutions. 
Programmatic accreditors review specialized and 
professional programs in a range of fields and disci- 
plines within institutions, as well as single-purpose, 
freestanding institutions. 

Regional Accreditors 

Regional accrediting commissions are among the 
oldest accrediting organizations in the country. The 
United States is divided into six accreditation regions: 
New England, Middle States, North Central, South- 
ern, Western, and Northwest. Eight accrediting 
commissions operate in these regions. Four of the 
regions have one commission each (the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Schools Commission on 
Higher Education, for example). The New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges has both a 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education and 
a Commission on Technical and Career Institutions; 
the Western Association has a commission for com- 
munity and junior colleges in its regional jurisdiction 
as well as one for senior colleges and universities. Ail 
eight regional accrediting commissions review entire 
institutions, as opposed to programs or schools within 
institutions. 



National Accreditors 

The authority of national accrediting councils and 
commissions is not confined to a particular region, 
but rather extends to institutions of a particular type 
across the entire country. Some national accreditors 
(like the Accrediting Bureau of Health Education 
Schools or the Council on Occupational Education) 
review vocational and professional institutions, many 
of which are proprietary. Other national commissions 
(the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges or the 
Association of Advanced Rabbinical and Talmudic 
Schools) accredit faith-based institutions. These 
national accreditors typically accredit whole insti- 
tutions rather than programs or schools. 

Specialized and Professional Accreditors 
Specialized and professional accreditors accredit 
degree and certificate programs in particular disci- 
plines or program areas. The number of specialized 
accrediting organizations has grown as American 
higher education has begun to offer an increasing 
number and variety of professional programs. 

Specialized accreditors usually review programs 
or schools within institutions, although some accredit 
freestanding institutions dedicated to a particular 
profession. Most universities and some colleges 



Figure 2 

Number of Institutions Accredited by Regional Accrediting Organizations* 



Middle States 

New England 
(Higher Education) 

New England 
(Technical/Career) 

North Central 



Northwest 



Southern 

Western 
(Comm unity/Junior) 

Western 

(Senior) 




* Information provided by the accrediting organizations during the 2000-2001 academic year. 
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therefore carry several different accreditations simulta- 
neously: regional or national accreditation for the 
entire institution and specialized accreditation for one 
or more professional schools or programs. When an 
institution is accredited by more than one organiza- 
tion, the institution has to identify for governmental 
purposes which of the organizations is its “primary” 
accreditor. 

Specialized accreditation standards are frequently 
linked to the requirements for professional licensing 
of individuals. In many states, individuals wishing to 
enter certain professions (including law and architec- 
ture, among others) are required to take licensing 
examinations; states may also require students who sit 
for a licensing examination to show evidence that they 
graduated from an accredited institution that offers a 
degree or certificate in the profession. 

Review Procedures 

All recognized accreditors follow procedures that take 
institutions and programs through several stages of 
review, documentation, and analysis. Depending on 
the outcome of a review, accreditors may require 
additional follow-up reports. Review cycles vary, with 
some accreditors requiring comprehensive reviews 
every three years, others requiring five-year reviews, 



and still others requiring comprehensive reviews every 
ten years plus more focused mid-cycle reviews. 

The accreditation review and decision-making 
process typically involves six stages. 

1) Establishment of Institutional 
or Program Eligibility. 

Every accrediting organization has certain basic 
requirements that institutions or programs must meet 
before they can apply for a review. These eligibility 
requirements differ somewhat from organization to 
organization, but all accreditors require that an insti- 
tution be licensed or have authority to operate from 
the state in which it is located and have education as 
its primary purpose. In the case of regional accredita- 
tion, for example, there is a great deal of consistency 
among the eligibility requirements of the eight com- 
missions: Most institutions seeking accreditation from 
these commissions must be degree-granting, they 
must have a governance structure that is sufficiently 
autonomous from the administration to ensure aca- 
demic integrity, and they must maintain a faculty 
with appropriate credentials for the educational pro- 
gram. The regional commissions all require evidence 
that the institutions undergraduate curriculum is 
coherent and, where appropriate, includes some 



Figure 3 

Number of Students Enrolled in Institutions Accredited by Regional Accrediting Organizations* 
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information provided by the accrediting organizations during the 2000-2001 academic yean Enrollment numbers are by headcount. 
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general education components consistent with the 
institutional mission. 

Such institutional or program eligibility require- 
ments serve as a pre-review screen of quality, before 
an institution or program undertakes the more detailed 
self-study required by the accreditation process. 

2) Institutional or Program Self-Study. 

Once accepted for review, each institution or program 
must prepare a comprehensive self-assessment of 
performance based on the accrediting organizations 
established standards or criteria. This self-study 
involves the preparation of detailed written reports 
showing how the institution or program determines 
whether it meets or exceeds the standards, as well as 
how it plans to improve in the future. These reports 
may be prepared as confidential documents, although 
many institutions publish them after the accreditation 
review cycle has been completed. 

3) On-Site Team Visit. , 

The self-study becomes the basis for scrutiny by an 
accrediting organizations review team during a visit 
to the campus. Team members have an opportunity 
to talk to faculty, students, staff, and administrators 
about issues and questions arising from the self-study. 
The typical review team is composed largely of peers 
who have some prior experience in accreditation 
review and some knowledge of the particular type of 
program or institution being reviewed. Depending on 
the accrediting organization, review teams may 
include members of the general public, representatives 
of comparable institutions or programs located in 
another region, or representatives from an altogether 
different sector of higher education. The team usually 
conducts an exit interview with the president or dean 
to discuss issues that have surfaced during the review. 



4) Written Team Report. 

The visiting team prepares a comprehensive accred- 
itation report that includes judgments about the 
institutions or programs strengths, weaknesses, and 
potential for improvement. Staff of the accrediting 
organization may meet with the visiting review team 
to discuss the draft report. The draft report is usually 
shared with the campus or program leadership before 
it is made final. The final report is then submitted to 
the accrediting organization, with recommendations 
about what action should be taken. Often a represen- 
tative from the institution or program appears before 
a commission when the report is discussed and 
accreditation decisions are made. 

5) Final Decisions/ Appeals. 

Accrediting decisions can take several forms, from 
granting accreditation to revoking accredited status. 

If accreditation is granted and no significant questions 
are raised that require follow-up reporting, an institu- 
tion or program will be assigned to the accrediting 
organizations standard review cycle, whatever that 
may be. All accrediting organizations permit appeals 
of their decisions. 

6) Monitoring. 

Accrediting organizations also monitor institutions and 
programs between reviews, and may require annual 
reporting, interim reviews, or substantive change 
reports from the institutions and programs they have 
accredited. Annual reporting could include financial 
statements and updated curricular or planning infor- 
mation. Interim reviews are required when issues are 
left unresolved from a comprehensive evaluation. 
Substantive change reports are typically required to 
document important changes in the scope, standards, 
or practices of an institution or program. 
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Figure 4 

Number of Institutions Accredited by National Accrediting Organizations* 
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Figure 5 

Number of Students Enrolled in Institutions Accredited by National Accrediting Organizations* 
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and Schools, Accreditation Commission 




* Information provided by the accrediting organizations during the 2000-2001 academic year. Enrollment numbers are by headcount. 
**COE reports full-time equivalent enrollment. 
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Chart 1 

Institutional Accreditation 



REGIONAL 


Date Founded 


Number of Institutions* 


Number of Enrollments* 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 
Commission on Higher Education 


1919 


490 


2,413,873 


New England Association of Schools and Colleges 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 


1885 


209 


590,000 


New England Association of Schools and Colleges 
Commission on Technical and Career Institutions 


1885 


133 


140,000 


North Central Association of Schools and Colleges 
The Higher Learning Commission 


1895 


975 


4,667,022 


Northwest Association of Schools, Colleges and Universities 
Commission on Colleges and Universities 


1917 


154 


975,872 


Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Commission on Colleges 


1895 


782 


3,496,634 


Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges 


1962 


138 


1,324,638 


Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 


1924 


148 


653,498 


NATIONAL 


Date Founded 


Number of Institutions* 


Number of Enrollments* 


Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges 
Commission on Accreditation 


1947 


87 


32,000 


Accrediting Bureau of Health Education Schools 


1964 


170 


25,000 


Accrediting Commission of Career Schools 
and Colleges of Technology 


1967 


764 


360,000 


Accrediting Council for Continuing Education and Training 


1974 


240 


630,000 


Accrediting Council for Independent Colleges and Schools 


1912 


640 


345,000 


Association of Advanced Rabbinical and 
Talmudic Schools Accreditation Commission 


1973 


55 


12,000 


Association of Theological Schools in the United States 
and Canada Commission on Accreditation 


1918 


209 


68,500 


Council on Occupational Education 


1971 


374 


343,195** 


Distance Education and Training Council Accrediting Commission 


1926 


54 


2,500,000 


National Accrediting Commission of Cosmetology Arts and Sciences 


1968 


918 


90,000 


Transnational Association of Christian Colleges 


1979 


24 


14,160 



and Schools Accrediting Commission 

Information provided by the accrediting organizations during the 2000-2001 academic year. Enrollment numbers are by headcount 
**COE reports full-time equivalent enrollment 
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Chart 2 

Programmatic or Specialized Accreditation 



ACCREDITOR 


Date Founded 


Number of Schools 
or Programs* 


Number of 
Enrollments* 


AACSB International — The Association to Advance 
Collegiate Schools of Business 


1916 


390 


700,000 


Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology, Inc. 


1932 


2,300 


Not Available 


Accreditation Commission for Acupuncture 
and Oriental Medicine 


1982 


35 


6,000 


Accreditation Council for Occupational Therapy Education 


1923 


314 


22,868 


Accrediting Commission on Education 
for Health Services Administration 


1968 


67 


Not Available 


Accrediting Council on Education in Journalism 
and Mass Communications 


1945 


109 


58,279 


American Academy for Liberal Education 


1992 


10 


10,589(1998) 


American Association for Marriage and Family Therapy 
Commission on Accreditation for Marriage and Family Therapy 


1946 


94 


2,500 


American Association of Family and Consumer Sciences 
Council on Accreditation 


1909 


59 


Not Available 


American Association of Nurse Anesthetists Council 
on Accreditation of Nurse Anesthesia Educational Programs 


1975 


84 


2,404 


American Bar Association Council of the Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 


1893 


183 


131,833 


American Board of Funeral Services Education 
Committee on Accreditation 


1958 


52 


3,800 


American College of Nurse-Midwives Division of Accreditation 


1955 


45 


1,043 


American Council for Construction Education Board of Trustees 


1974 


58 


Not Available 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 


1932 


82 


Not Available 


American Culinary Federation, Inc. 


1929 


171 


20,000 


American Dental Association 
Commission on Dental Accreditation 


1975 


1,350 


40,000 


American Dietetic Association 

Commission on Accreditation for Dietetics Education 


1917 


384 


6,000 


American Institute of Certified Planners/Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Planning, Planning Accreditation Board 


1984 


79 


6,000 


American Library Association Committee on Accreditation 


1924 


58 


11,534 



* Information provided by the accrediting organizations during the 2000-2001 academic year. Enrollment numbers are by headcount. 
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Chart 2 

Programmatic or Specialized Accreditation (continued) 



ACCREDITOR 


Date Founded 


Number of Schools 
or Programs* 


Number of 
Enrollments* 


American Osteopathic Association, Bureau of Professional Education 


1897 


16 


10,000 


American Psychological Association Committee on Accreditation 


1948 


803 


21,062 


American Society for Microbiology American College of Microbiology 


1899 


11 


11 


American Society of Landscape Architects 
Landscape Architectural Accreditation Board 


1899 


75 


5,600 


American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 
Council on Academic Accreditation 


1925 


225 


10,000 


American Veterinary Medical Association Council on Education 


1863 


34 


8,800 


Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, Inc., 
Accreditation Commission 


1967 


378 


6,500 


Association of American Law Schools 


1900 


162 


113,000 


Association of Collegiate Business Schools and Programs 


1988 


261 


Not Available 


Commission on Accreditation in Physical Therapy Education 
American Physical Therapy Association 


1928 


496 


31,983 


Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs 


1994 


1,989 


87,500 


Commission on Collegiate Nursing Education 


1996 


262 


43,500 


Commission on Opticianry Accreditation 


1985 


28 


700 


Computer Science Accreditation Commission of 
the Computing Sciences Accreditation Board 


1985 


160 


Not Available 


Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related 
Educational Programs American Counseling Association 


1981 


143 


Not Available 


Council on Chiropractic Education Commission on Accreditation 


1971 


16 


13,379 


Council on Education for Public Health 


1974 


71 


15,400 


Council on Naturopathic Medical Education 


1978 


4 


1,350 


Council on Optometric Education 


1934 


136 


1,500 


Council on Podiatric Medical Education 


1918 


7 


2,500 


Council on Rehabilitation Education 
Commission on Standards and Accreditation 


1972 


84 


3,301 


Council on Social Work Education 
Division of Standards and Accreditation 


1952 


560 


79,130 



* Information provided by the accrediting organizations during the 2000-2001 academic year. Enrollment numbers are by headcount. 
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Chart 2 

Programmatic or Specialized Accreditation (continued) 



ACCREDITOR 


Date Founded 


Number of Schools 
or Programs* 


Number of 
Enrollments* 


Environmental Health Science and Protection Accreditation Council 


1967 


24 


2,000 


Foundation for Interior Design Education Research 


1970 


132 


12,000 


Joint Review Committee on Education in Radiologic Technology 


1971 


660 


23,000 


Joint Review Committee on Educational Programs 
in Nuclear Medicine Technology 


1970 


96 


1,330 


Liaison Committee on Medical Education 


1942 


141 


74,000 


Midwifery Education Accreditation Council 


1991 


10 


300 


Montessori Accreditation Council for Teacher Education 


1991 


92 


2,580 


National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences 


1973 


620 


Not Available 


National Architectural Accrediting Board, Inc. 


1940 


112 


35,000 


National Association of Industrial Technology 


1967 


367 


10,500 


National Association of Nurse Practitioners in Women’s Health 


1980 


8 


250 


National Association of Schools of Art and Design 
Commission on Accreditation 


1944 


219 


109,757 


National Association of Schools of Dance 
Commission on Accreditation 


1981 


52 


3,384 


National Association of Schools of Music Commission on 
Accreditation, Commission on Non-Degree-Granting Accreditation 
and Commission on Community/Junior College Accreditation 


1924 


576 


94,307 


National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 
Commission on Peer Review and Accreditation 


1970 


135 


14,648 


National Association of Schools of Theatre 
Commission on Accreditation 


1969 


120 


17,900 


National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 


1954 


512 


497,000 


National League for Nursing Accreditation Commission 


1997 


1,675 


Not Available 


National Recreation and Park Association/American Association 
for Leisure and Recreation Council on Accreditation 


1965 


100 


8,800 


Society of American Foresters 


1900 


73 


4,500 


Teacher Education Accreditation Council 


1997 


3 


235 


United States Catholic Conference 
Commission on Certification and Accreditation 


1982 


33 


5,000 



* Information provided by the accrediting organizations during the 2000-2001 academic year. Enrollment numbers are by headcount. 
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Chart 3 

Recognized and Participating Organizations 2000-2001 

This chart lists regional, national, and specialized accreditors that are participating or recognized organizations in the Council for Higher Education 
Accreditation (CHEA) and regional, national, and specialized accreditors that are or have been recognized by the U.S. Department of Education (USDE). 

CHEA participating or recognized organizations must meet CHEA eligibility standards. Accreditors exercise independent judgment about whether 
to seek CHEA recognition. For USDE recognition, accreditation from the organization is used by an institution or program to establish eligibility to 
participate in federal student aid or other federal programs. Some accreditors cannot be considered for USDE recognition because they do not provide 
access to federal funds. Other accreditors have chosen not to pursue USDE recognition. Accreditors that were not recognized by USDE in 2000-2001 
but have been recognized in prior years are identified by an asterix (*). 

Because CHEA affiliation and USDE recognition depend on a range of factors, readers are strongly cautioned against making judgments about 
the quality of an accrediting organization and its institutions and programs based solely on CHEA or USDE status. Additional inquiry is essential. 

If you have questions about CHEA affiliation or USDE recognition status of an accreditor, please contact the accrediting organization. 



CHEA Participating or USDE Recognized 

ACCREDITOR Recognized Organization Organization 



REGIONAL ACCREDITING ORGANIZATIONS 



Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools Commission on Higher Education 




o 




New England Association of Schools and Colleges Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 


• 


o 




New England Association of Schools and Colleges Commission on Technical and Career Institutions 


• 


0 




North Central Association of Schools and Colleges The Higher Learning Commission 


• 


0 




Northwest Association of Schools, Colleges and Universities Commission on Colleges and Universities 


• 


o 




Southern Association of Colleges and Schools Commission on Colleges 


• 


0 




Western Association of Schools and Colleges Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges 


• 


0 




Western Association of Schools and Colleges Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 


• 


o 




NATIONAL ACCREDITING ORGANIZATIONS 


Accreditation Association of Bible Colleges Commission on Accreditation 


• 


o 




Accrediting Bureau of Health Education Schools 


— 


o 




Accrediting Commission of Career Schools and Colleges of Technology 


— 


o 




Accrediting Council for Continuing Education and Training 


— 


o 




Accrediting Council for Independent Colleges and Schools 


• 


o 




Association of Advanced Rabbinical and Talmudic Schools Accreditation Commission 


• 


o 




Association of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada Commission on Accreditation 


• 


o 




Council on Occupational Education 


— 


o 




Distance Education and Training Council Accrediting Commission 


• 


o 




National Accrediting Commission of Cosmetology Arts and Sciences 


— 


o 




Transnational Association of Christian Colleges and Schools Accrediting Commission 


• 


o 
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Chart 3 

Recognized and Participating Organizations 2000-2001 (continued) 



ACCREDITOR 


CHEA Participating or 
Recognized Organization 


USDE Recognized 
Organization 


SPECIALIZED AND PROFESSIONAL ACCREDITING ORGANIZATIONS 


AACSB International — The Association to Advance Collegiate Schools of Business 




© 


* 


Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology, Inc. 




© 


* 


Accreditation Commission for Acupuncture and Oriental Medicine 




© 


o 


Accreditation Council for Occupational Therapy Education American Occupational Therapy Association 




o 


Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration 




© 


0 


Accrediting Council on Education in Journalism and Mass Communications 




© 


* 


American Academy for Liberal Education 




— 


0 


American Association for Marriage and Family Therapy, 
Commission on Accreditation for Marriage and Family Therapy 




© 


0 


American Association of Family and Consumer Sciences Council on Accreditation 




© 


— 


American Association of Nurse Anesthetists Council on Accreditation of Nurse Anesthesia Educational Programs 


© 


0 


American Bar Association Council of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 




— 


0 


American Board of Funeral Services Education Committee on Accreditation 




• 


0 


American College of Nurse-Midwives Division of Accreditation 




— 


0 


American Council for Construction Education Board of Trustees 




© 


* 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 




— 


o 


American Culinary Federation, Inc. 




© 


* 


American Dental Association Commission on Dental Accreditation 




— 


0 


American Dietetic Association Commission on Accreditation for Dietetics Education 




• 


o 


American Institute of Certified Planners/Association of Collegiate Schools of Planning, 
Planning Accreditation Board 




© 


— 


American Library Association, Committee on Accreditation 




© 


* 


American Osteopathic Association Bureau of Professional Education 




© 


o 


American Psychological Association Committee on Accreditation 




© 


o 


American Society for Microbiology American College of Microbiology 




— 


* 



* Accreditors that were not recognized by USDE in 2000-2001 but have been recognized in prior years. 
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Chart 3 

Recognized and Participating Organizations 2000-2001 (continued) 



ACCREDITOR 


CHEA Participating or 
Recognized Organization 


USDE Recognized 
Organization 


American Society of Landscape Architects Landscape Architectural Accreditation Board 


• 


* 


American Speech-Language-Hearing Association Council on Academic Accreditation 


• 


o 


American Veterinary Medical Association Council on Education 


• 


o 


Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, Inc., Accreditation Commission 


— 


o 


Association of American Law Schools 


• 


— 


Association of Collegiate Business Schools and Programs 


• 


* 


Commission on Accreditation in Physical Therapy Education American Physical Therapy Association 


• 


o 


Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs 


• 


* 


Commission on Collegiate Nursing Education 


— 


o 


Commission on Opticianry Accreditation 


— 


o 


Computer Science Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accreditation Board 


• 


* 


Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs American Counseling Association • 


— 


Council on Chiropractic Education Commission on Accreditation 


• 


o 


Council on Education for Public Health 


— 


o 


Council on Naturopathic Medical Education 


— 


* 


Council on Optometric Education 


• 


o 


Council on Podiatric Medical Education 


• 


o 


Council on Rehabilitation Education Commission on Standards and Accreditation 


• 


* 


Council on Social Work Education Division of Standards and Accreditation 


• 


* 


Environmental Health Science and Protection Accreditation Council 


— 


o 


Foundation for Interior Design Education Research 


• 


* 


Joint Review Committee on Education in Radiologic Technology 


— 


o 


Joint Review Committee on Educational Programs in Nuclear Medicine Technology 


• 


o 


Liaison Committee on Medical Education 


• 


o 


Midwifery Education Accreditation Council 





o 



* Accreditors that were not recognized by USDE in 2000-2001 but have been recognized in prior years. 
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Chart 3 

Recognized and Participating Organizations 2000-2001 (continued) 



ACCREDITOR 


CHEA Participating or 
Recognized Organization 


USOE Recognized 
Organization 


Montessori Accreditation Council for Teacher Education 


— 


o 


National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences 


• 


o 


National Architectural Accrediting Board, Inc. 


— 


* 


National Association of Industrial Technology 


— 


* 


National Association of Nurse Practitioners in Women’s Health 


— 


o 


National Association of Schools of Art and Design Commission on Accreditation 


• 


o 


National Association of Schools of Dance Commission on Accreditation 


• 


o 


National Association of Schools of Music Commission on Accreditation, Commission on 
Non-Degree-Granting Accreditation and Commission on Community/Junior College Accreditation 


• 


o 


National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 
Commission on Peer Review and Accreditation 


• 


— 


National Association of Schools of Theatre Commission on Accreditation 


• 


o 


National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 


• 


o 


National League for Nursing Accreditation Commission 




o 


National Recreation and Park Association/American Association for Leisure and Recreation 
Council on Accreditation 


• 


— 


Society of American Foresters 


• 


* 


Teacher Education Accreditation Council 


• 


— 


United States Catholic Conference Commission on Certification and Accreditation 


— 


* 



* Accreditors that were not recognized by USDE in 2000-2001 but have been recognized in prior years. 
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Chapter III 

State Quality Review of Higher Education 



S tate-level quality review affects both public and 
private higher education institutions, but it is 
particularly important for public institutions, 
because such institutions are dependent on state 
legislatures for a significant amount of their funding. 
Like nongovernmental accreditation, state quality 
review is typically decentralized across a number of 
state agencies. This division of responsibilities means 
that the extent of review and the kind of oversight 
may vary from one institutional or program type 
to another. 

State quality review of higher education falls 
into two basic categories: (1) reviews for state 
licensure, which affect private institutions; and (2) 
reviews for state authority to operate and public 
accountability, including budget, policy, and perfor- 
mance reviews, which primarily affect public institu- 
tions. State accountability reviews are strongly linked 
to state public policy agendas and budget-setting 
processes. Private institutions in many states partici- 
pate widely in other aspects of state policy formula- 
tion and review, though they may not be affected 
directly by accountability reporting. 



and standards for public institutions usually differ 
according to institutional type. For example, standards 
for occupational/vocational certificate-granting and 
nondegree-granting institutions differ from those for 
degree-granting institutions. As indicated earlier, state 
review responsibilities are often divided among two 
or more agencies. A “higher education” agency may 
be responsible for oversight of institutions offering 
degrees, while an office of post-secondary vocational 
or technical education is responsible for oversight of 
technical and vocational schools. The state s Depart- 
ment of Veterans' Affairs may be involved in oversee- 
ing programs that enroll veterans, and, often, state 
cosmetology boards or comparable entities are respon- 
sible for overseeing beauty and barber schools. 

State reviews, to the extent that they are required 
in addition to or in place of nongovernmental accre- 
ditation reviews, tend to focus on the same aspects of 
quality that are examined by most accreditors. Institu- 
tions are reviewed for financial stability and adminis- 
trative capacity, for overall institutional stability, and 
to ensure that they are providing the kinds of programs 
they claim to offer. 



State Licensure and Private Institutions 

All private institutions must be licensed at the state 
level to offer degrees, credentials, or certificates. It is 
through licensure review that states exercise a direct 
form of quality control over private institutions. 

Licensing laws vary considerably from state to 
state. Some states require only that an institution pay 
a fee or fees, while others perform comprehensive 
program and financial reviews to ensure that basic 
standards are being met. In some instances, states 
may accept nongovernmental accreditation in lieu 
of a separate state review, requiring state review only 
when an institution is unaccredited. 

State Oversight and Public Institutions 

Public institutions require state authorization to 
operate; this is usually accomplished when the institu- 
tion is created by the state legislature. State oversight 



States and Public Accountability 

The role of state oversight in ensuring improved 
higher education accountability has been the subject 
of intense public policy debate. States have long been 
engaged in the direct assessment of public institutional 
performance through program reviews, data collection, 
and budgeting processes. During the 1970s and most 
of the 1980s, such reporting and review efforts focused 
on enrollment access and program expansion, and the 
findings were intended largely for the eyes of experts. 
The new accountability initiatives are designed to yield 
readily understandable public information. Often they 
include a focus on resource use, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness, as well as on other aspects of quality. 

All 50 states require some kind of assessment 
and evaluation of public higher education institutions, 
and most states have extended their systems to ensure 
accountability as well, through public reporting on 
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performance measures and a focus on the use of 
resources. Although these accountability systems vary 
from state to state, an analysis by the University of 
Michigan Center for the Study of Higher and Post- 
secondary Education identified four general policy 
orientations: 

• Regulatory: The state policy is designed to 
ensure compliance with regulations; resources 
may be distributed in part based on successful 
compliance. 

• Reform: The policy is designed to encourage/ 
ensure reform of some type. 

• Quality Assurance: The policy is designed to 
assure quality. 

• Accountability: The policy is designed to 
make institutions accountable to some higher 
authority, typically the governor and/or the 
legislature.* 

Dominant themes in state accountability 
systems include the need to pay attention to under- 
graduate education and student learning outcomes, 
and to the connection between institutional quality 
and student learning. Most states require public 



institutions to formulate student learning and out- 
comes assessment procedures and to set goals that 
will ensure improvement in the quality of student 
learning. Increasingly, states are also looking for 
quantitative measures of student achievement and 
institutional performance, in order to document 
progress and improvement. Quantitative measures 
may include student attrition, time-to-degree, 
transfer, articulation, and graduation rates; student 
entry and exit testing; pass rates on licensing exami- 
nations; and employer satisfaction surveys. 

Authority to Operate and State Licensure 
and Accreditation 

The relationship between state authority to operate 
public institutions and licensure for private institu- 
tions and accreditation, if any, varies from state 
to state. Most states do not require that a higher 
education institution be accredited in order to be 
licensed or authorized by the state. Licensure and 
authorization are independent of affirmation of s 
academic quality through accreditation. A few states 
(e.g., Texas) do require evidence of accredited status 
prior to licensure or authorization of institutions. 
Although there is ongoing communication among 
accreditors, state officials and federal officials (see 
Chapter VI), a tighter link between states and 
accreditation has not been developed to date. 



* Nettles, Michael, John Cole, and Sally Sharp. 1997. “Assessment of 
Teaching and Learning in Higher Education and Public Accountability: 
State Governing, Coordination Board and Regional Accreditation 
Association Policies and Practices.” National Center for Postsecondary 
Improvements. See www.stanford.edu/group/ncpiltextonlylpublicationsf 
publicatio ns.shtml. 
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Chapter IV 

The Federal Role in Quality Review 



T his chapter reviews the federal government’s 
role in overseeing U.S. higher education, with 
special attention to the U.S. Department of 
Educations (USDE) focus on quality review. The 
Department of Education has no statutory authority to 
establish standards or define quality for higher educa- 
tion institutions or programs. However, it does regulate 
accrediting organizations and, through them, indirectly 
affects these operations. This regulatory function and 
the other oversight functions described below are all 
associated in one way or another with USDE s respon- 
sibility for administering federal student financial 
assistance programs and other federal funds, as autho- 
rized by the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

It should be noted that USDE oversight in 
this area represents only a fraction of the interaction 
between the federal government and higher educa- 
tion institutions and programs. Colleges and univer- 
sities are subject to review and reporting require- 
ments from many federal agencies, including the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Occupational 
Standards and Health Administration, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, and the 
Federal Communications Commission. This Almanac 
focuses only on those aspects of federal oversight that 
pertain to institutions’ participation in the federal 
student aid programs encompassed by the Higher 
Education Act. 

The USDE role in institutional quality review 
involves three activities: 

• regulation of accrediting organizations through 
the federal recognition process; 

° data collection that provides a basis for education 
research and for the provision of information to 
consumers; and 

• enforcement of minimum financial and adminis- 
trative standards for institutions that participate 
in federal aid programs. 

o 
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Federal Recognition of Accrediting Organizations 

As briefly described in Chapter II, recognition is the 
means by which the federal government regulates 
accrediting organizations. The federal recognition 
process was initiated in 1952, shortly after passage 
of the GI Bill for Korean War veterans. The govern- 
ment sought some screening for higher education 
quality to be linked to the burgeoning federal stu- 
dent financial assistance program. Rather than create 
a quality assurance system of its own, the govern- 
ment chose to rely on accreditation. A recognition 
process was established in the Office of the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education as a way of regulating 
the accreditation enterprise and producing a list of 
federally recognized accrediting organizations. 

Federal recognition is currently required for 
accrediting organizations that certify institutional 
eligibility for federal student financial aid or certain 
other federal funding. Recognized accreditors appear 
on a regularly published list from the U.S. Secretary 
of Education. An accrediting organization that 
applies for federal recognition undergoes a review 
by USDE staff who make recommendations to the 
National Advisory Committee on Institutional 
Quality and Integrity (NACIQI). After an appear- 
ance by the accrediting organization, the National 
Advisory Committee makes its recommendation to 
the U.S. Secretary of Education. The members of 
this committee are appointed by the Secretary of 
Education but are drawn from outside the govern- 
ment sector. Federal recognition is valid for a maxi- 
mum of five years. 

The criteria for federal recognition are summa- 
rized in Chapter II, which focuses on recognition 
and accreditation. For additional information about 
the recognition process or about NACIQI, and to 
obtain a list of USDE-recognized accrediting organi- 
zations, visit the Department of Education Website, 
at www. ed.gov/offices/ OPE/accreditatio n/. 
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Data Collection for Research 
and Consumer Information 

IPEDS. In addition to being accredited by a recog- 
nized organization, higher education institutions 
wishing to establish or maintain their eligibility to 
participate in federal student aid programs under Title 
IV of the 1965 Higher Education Act must also pro- 
vide a wide variety of data to the U.S. Department of 
Education. USDE collects most of these data through 
a series of annual surveys called the Integrated Post- 
secondary Education Data System (IPEDS). Most 
of the data collected through IPEDS surveys — on 
students, staff, and finances — represent measures of 
activity rather than measures of performance or com- 
parisons against standards. The IPEDS database is 
used for analysis and research on higher education 
by scholars throughout the country. 

Reporting of Student/Consumer Information. 

The federal government also requires institutions to 
provide current and prospective students with basic 
consumer information, including information about 
accreditation and state licensure status; the availability 
of services for disabled students; tuition and financial 
aid; tuition refund policies; degree, training, and other 
programs offered; measures of satisfactory progress; 
faculty and other personnel; and student complaint 
procedures. Institutions must also collect and report 
information on some surrogates for performance in 
the areas of student attrition and graduation (the 
Student Right to Know data, described below), on 
campus crime, and on the funding of and participa- 
tion in athletic programs. In addition, institutions 
participating in campus-based aid programs must 
comply with drug and alcohol abuse disclosure 
guidelines. 

Student Right to Know and Campus Security Act 
of 1990 . The Student Right to Know and Campus 
Security Act was established to improve the quality 
and availability of consumer information about 
institutions. The law has two parts: Title I (Student 
Right to Know) and Title II (Campus Security). 

Under Title I, institutions are required to compile the 
graduation or completion rates of all first-time, full- 
time undergraduates seeking a degree or certificate 
who enrolled at the institution after July 1, 1996, as 
well as the graduation or completion rates of students 
receiving athletic-related aid, disaggregated by race, 



gender, and sports program. In addition to disclosing 
these data to prospective students and to anyone 
else who requests such information, the law requires 
that the data be reported to USDE, either through 
the IPEDS Graduation Rate Survey or, for institu- 
tions that are members, through the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA). 

Under Title II (Campus Security), institutions 
participating in federal student aid programs must also 
publish and distribute a campus security report by 
September 1 of each year. All current students and 
employees must receive a copy of the publication, and 
it must be available to prospective students or employ- 
ees who request a copy. The information reported must 
include data about the specific types of crime commit- 
ted during the year, as defined by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation Uniform Crime Reporting/National 
Incident-Based Reporting System, and comparable 
statistics for the preceding three years. The report also 
must include a detailed description of the campus 
security plan, including proper procedures for report- 
ing incidents; security facilities, personnel, and services 
available to students and employees; and prescribed 
disciplinary actions and procedures. Institutions are 
not required to send this annual report to USDE, 
although they may be asked to do so. 

The law also requires institutions to “alert the 
campus community” when specific types of crimes, 
are reported, including murder, sex offenses, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, car theft, and any 
offenses that appear to be hate crimes. Certain indi- 
viduals on campus (such as counselors) are exempt 
from the requirement to report crimes immediately, 
so that they can assist victims confidentially. 

Federal Financial and Administrative Standards 

The federal government also defines and enforces 
minimum standards of financial stability and adminis- 
trative capacity for institutions seeking to establish or 
maintain student aid eligibility. General financial and 
administrative responsibility standards are defined in 
the Code of Federal Regulations (34 CFR 668.171). 
An institution is considered financially responsible if it: 

• is providing the services advertised in its 
publications and brochures; 

• has the administrative capacity to comply with 
all of the regulations and standards that are 
stipulated by the student financial aid programs; 
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• is meeting all of its financial obligations, 
including making refunds, repaying liability and 
debts to USDE, and being current in any other 
debt payments; 

• is judged fiscally sound through the mechanism 
of an audit; and 

• meets specific financial thresholds (for equity, 
net income, and primary reserve ratios, for 
example), depending on the type of institution. 

An institutions ability to meet these standards 
is determined by USDE on the basis of information 
— typically an audited financial statement and a com- 
pliance audit — that is submitted as part of the annual 
IPEDS survey Apart from the general standards listed 
here, there is some variation in the specific standards 



USDE applies to public, private, nonprofit, and for- 
profit institutions. The factors being evaluated are 
weighted differently for different types of institutions, 
and other variations are required by differences in 
accounting conventions. The accounting standards 
for public institutions, for example, are set by the 
Governmental Accounting Standards Board (GASB), 
while the Financial Accounting Standards Board 
(FASB) sets the accounting standards for private 
institutions. These two sets of standards treat capital 
assets differently, which affects how expenditures 
are reported. In addition to complicating USDE s 
enforcement of minimum financial and administra- 
tive standards, this means that financial information 
reported through IPEDS is not comparable across the 
sectors. For more information, see www.rutgers.edu! 
Accounting! raw /gasb and www.rutgers.edu! Accounting! 
raw/fasb. 
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Chapter V 

Banking Services 



F or at least three decades, commercial publishers 
— including popular news magazines — have been 
producing rankings of higher education institu- 
tions and programs, geared largely to the needs and 
interests of prospective students and their families. In 
the last few years, public interest in these rankings has 
increased significantly. By the late 1990s, estimated 
annual sales revenues from the major news magazines’ 
ranking services were $16 billion (not including 
advertising revenues).* 

These services differ from the other forms of 
quality review described here because they are oriented 
explicitly to consumers and because they produce 
numerical rankings of institutions or programs. Listings 
are based on specific indicators that measure institu- 
tional or program resources or capacity. In general, if an 
institution or program is ranked higher on a list than 
others, it has been judged to have greater “quality,” as 
a function of having greater resources or capacity of 
a certain sort. The Directories that begin on page 47 
of this Almanac include examples of several types of 
ranking services. While hardly a complete assortment, 
these examples do represent an array of methodologies 
and audiences, and taken together, they serve to 
characterize the role of rankings in quality review. No 
analysis of the usefulness or quality of ranking services 
is provided; nor are comparisons made among them. 

Types of College Rankings 

Most publishers gear their rankings toward a specific 
audience or purpose. Until recently, most of the rank- 
ings focused on graduate and professional programs; 
lately, however, there has been substantial growth in 
the number of rankings of undergraduate institutions 
and programs and of distance education programs. 

Institutional rankings seek to measure the quality 
of entire institutions, classifying them by sector or type. 
For example, there are separate rankings for liberal arts 



^McDonough, Patricia M., Anthony Using Antonio, MaryBeth Walpole, 
and Leonor Perez. 1 997. College Rankings: Who Uses Them and With What 
Impact. UCLA Graduate School of Education and Information Studies. 



colleges and state universities. Some institutional 
rankings have a particular focus — “best value” rankings, 
for instance, rate affordability and quality. Program- 
matic or other specialized rankings are designed to reach 
particular audiences or to rate certain features of an 
institution. Some rankings identify the most “wired” 
institutions (for their use of new electronic media), or 
the most activist institutions, or the institutions best 
equipped to serve students with physical disabilities. 

Measurement of Institutional or Program Quality 

Most of the ranking services provide clear statements 
about the methodology they have used to define and 
measure quality. The services tend to rely on tradi- 
tional measures: academic reputation, faculty re- 
sources, finances, and admissions selectivity. Rankings 
typically reflect a combination of quantitative measures 
— alumni giving, graduation rates, faculty credentials, 
student admissions selectivity — augmented with 
information from more qualitative surveys that ask 
college presidents, faculty, deans, and other academics 
to gauge academic reputation. Some services solicit 
student perceptions and opinions. 

While most ranking services conduct their own 
research, many obtain information about financing 
and enrollments from the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) database. Several 
college rankers also use private research services to 
analyze federal data on higher education. While much 
of the core data used by the different ranking services 
is reasonably comparable, this does not mean that the 
rankings themselves are also comparable. 

Resources 

Many of the rankings publishers have Websites that 
feature institutional or program lists and provide infor- 
mation about survey methodology and audience. The 
library of the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
maintains a Website with a catalog of the many ranking 
services. The site includes a detailed list of rankings 
providers and references to related news articles and 
studies . See wivw. library, uiuc. eduledx! rankings, htm. 
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Chapter VI 

Cooperative Initiatives in External Quality Review 



A significant emerging and welcome trend in 

external quality review in higher education is 
an expanding pattern of voluntary cooperation 
among the various participants in higher education 
quality review. 

The growing interest in voluntary cooperation 
stems partly from a desire on the part of participants to 
avoid duplication and multiple layers of quality review. 
It is also driven by the challenge of rethinking and 
coordinating quality review in a changing higher 
education context, characterized by increased reliance 
on distance education (as distinct from traditional 
place-based education) and new international educa- 
tion partnerships. The goal is to enhance cooperation 
among the many independent organizations and 
government agencies through which quality review 
currently proceeds. 

As this Almanac demonstrates, there is a sub- 
stantial amount of external quality review going on in 
American higher education. Some question the cost 
and effectiveness of this complex, decentralized system. 
To be sure, its decentralization and diversity give 
institutions and programs the opportunity to choose 
from among a wide variety of quality review systems, 
based on their own (and their constituents’) needs 
and objectives. But there are disadvantages as well — 
including some duplication of effort, overlapping of 
authority, and perhaps unnecessarily onerous reporting 
requirements for institutions. 

While there is little support for the notion of 
centralizing or consolidating quality assurance at the 
national or federal level, various parties to the quality 
review process have taken significant steps toward 
coordination and cooperation. The following examples 
of coordination are described below: ■ 

• cooperation among “Triad” officials; 

• the National Postsecondary Education 
Cooperative; 

• the Common Data Set; 



• the Joint Commission on Accountability 
Reporting; 

• strengthened voluntary cooperation among 
regional accreditors; 

• the Association of Specialized and Professional 
Accreditors; and 

• the Council of Recognized National Accrediting 
Agencies. 

The Triad. The tripartite system that includes federal 
recognition of accrediting organizations, state licen- 
sure, and nongovernmental accreditation of institu- 
tions and programs is referred to as the “Triad.” Its 
design links the work of accreditors and state and 
federal levels of government for purposes of student 
aid eligibility, approval to operate, and quality review. 
During the 1990s, communication increased among 
USDE administrators, state licensing agencies, and 
accreditors. USDE officials maintain active networks 
of colleagues involved in the Triad. USDE now 
sponsors periodic meetings for Triad participants to 
discuss roles and responsibilities, to explore new ways 
of enhancing communication, and to engage in 
troubleshooting. The focus is on identifying current 
and potential problems with management of student 
aid and other federal funds, and on cooperating 
informally to provide assistance to higher education 
institutions that participate in federal financial aid 
programs. 

The National Postsecondary Education Cooperative. 

The National Postsecondary Education Cooperative 
(NPEC) is a voluntary partnership coordinated by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), a 
federal agency. It links all sectors of the higher educa- 
tion community to enhance the comparability and 
uniformity of data. NPEC coordinators meet periodi- 
cally to discuss common data elements, common 
definitions and standards for electronic exchange of 
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data, technical assistance programs for providers and 
users of higher education data, and other opportunities 
to encourage the electronic exchange of data and 
lighten the reporting burdens of institutions. NPEC 
projects are currently under way in the following areas: 
student outcomes, particularly in cognitive develop- 
ment and occupational preparation; workforce devel- 
opment; better data coordination; and data exchanges. 
NPEC also is involved in efforts to redesign the IPEDS 
surveys. Information about NPEC can be obtained 
from its office, care of the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, 

Room 311, Washington, DC 20208-5652, or from 
its Website at www.nces.ed.gov/npec. 

The Common Data Set. The Common Data Set 
(CDS) is a voluntary cooperative data collection and 
analysis initiative managed by Wintergreen/Orchard 
House, an educational publisher. The CDS contains 
data collected from institutions, including general 
information, enrollment and persistence rates, 
admissions requirements, annual expenses, and 
financial aid information. Data collected by the U.S. 
Department of Educations college surveys, including 
its IPEDS Fall Enrollment Survey, are the basis of the 
Common Data Set. For more information, see 
www.wgoh.com. 

The Joint Commission on Accountability 
Reporting. The Joint Commission on Accountability 
Reporting (JCAR) is a cooperative effort initiated in 
1994 by the three national presidential higher educa- 
tion associations: the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities (AASCU), the American 
Association of Community Colleges (A ACC), and 
the National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC). JCARs mission 
includes recommending common reporting formats 
for all public institutions in order to improve the 
quality and comparability of information about 
higher education institutional performance. Com- 
mon formats, including common data definitions 
and other information-sharing protocols, have been 
developed in the following areas: student advance- 
ment and graduation, student charges (tuition and 
fees), and transfer rates. Common formats have also 
been recommended for vocational, occupational, and 
professional programs and for licensure pass rates, 
placement rates, and full-time employment figures. 

At present, JCAR is continuing its work in the area 



of faculty workload and reporting formats. More 
information about JCAR, including manuals for 
following common reporting formats, can be obtained 
from AASCU s Website at www.aascu.org/jcar. 

Cooperation Among Regional Accrediting 
Associations. The eight regional accreditors estab- 
lished a Council of Regional Accrediting Commis- 
sions (C-RAC) in 1996. Since that year, C-RAC has 
successfully completed three important initiatives: 
development of common regional eligibility criteria, 
creation of a cross-regional institutional review policy 
for site-based institutions and development of a 
statement of commitment and “best practices” for 
electronically delivered programs and courses. 

The common regional eligibility project pro- 
duced a common template of eligibility requirements 
shared by all regions. Eligibility requirements are con- 
ditions that must be met before an institution may be 
accepted as a candidate for accreditation; they serve as 
a prescreening device before accreditation review. The 
interregional agreement did not obligate each region 
to adopt these criteria verbatim, but in fact, the com- 
mon eligibility requirements are now in place in all 
of the regions. 

In 2000, the regional accrediting commissions 
developed and adopted a system for cross-regional 
accreditation review for site-based institutions. Using 
a concept of “home” (the region where the institu- 
tion is located) and “host” (other regions where 
the institution operates) regions, the process places 
primary responsibility for accreditation review with 
the home regions. Regional accrediting commissions 
in the host regions have the opportunity to identify 
standards of particular interest to the host region, to 
place representatives on visiting teams, and to review 
and comment on the evaluation team report. Final 
decision-making authority for the accredited status 
of an institution rests with the home region. 

Regional accrediting commissions routinely 
include review of distance education activities within 
their scope of accreditation reviews. Recognizing 
that new institutional initiatives in this arena might 
require increased attention, the regional commissions, 
in 1996, adopted a set of principles of good practice for 
electronically delivered academic degree and certificate 
programs that were developed by the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education (WICHE). 

In 2000-2001, these principles provided 
the foundation for a greatly expanded cooperative 
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distance learning initiative. A “statement of commit- 
ment” has been developed by the eight regional 
accrediting commissions, affirming their agreement 
to evaluate distance learning based on the traditions, 
principles, and values that are the foundation on 
which the regional accreditation has historically 
evaluated educational innovation. The regional 
commissions also developed a statement on “best 
practices for electronically offered degree and certifi- 
cate programs/’ Both the “statement of commitment” 
and “best practices” are under consideration by the 
various commissions. 

Supported by an external grant, C-RAC is 
beginning a multiyear project to increase their 
organizational capacity and the capacity of their 
institutions to examine student learning outcomes 
as part of ongoing accreditation review. 

For more information, contact any of the 
regional commisions through the CHEA Website 
( www. chea. org! Directories! regional. htm.) 

Voluntary Associations of Specialized and National 
Accrediting Organizations. The specialized and 
national accrediting organizations have formed mem- 
bership groups at the national level for professional 
development, public information, and advocacy pur- 
poses. The two most prominent umbrella groups are 
described briefly here. 

The Association of Specialized and Professional 
Accreditors (ASPA): The specialized and professional 
accrediting organizations formed the Council of 
Specialized Accrediting Agencies (CSAA) in the early 
1970s. The CSAA was dissolved in 1984 and its assets 
were absorbed into the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation (COPA). When COPA decided to dis- 
solve in 1993, ASPA was formed and incorporated as 
a nonprofit organization at the national level. ASPA’s 
primary mission include participation in the higher 
education and accreditation communities, professional 
development, advocacy, improvement in specialized 
and professional accreditation, mechanisms for com- 
mon action, and collaboration among programs, 
institutions, and accreditation organizations. 

The ASPA Member Code of Good Practice 
adopted in 1995 includes expectations that ASPA 
members will work cooperatively with other accred- 
itors to avoid conflicting standards and minimize dup- 
lication of effort in the preparation of materials and 
the conduct of on-site visits. The ASPA Accreditation 



Profile Compendium (2001) displays summary informa- 
tion about United States accreditors and their practices. 

ASPA engages in voluntary cooperation with 
accrediting organizations through participation on 
special committees and task forces such as those 
formed to establish statements of good practice in 
the conduct of specialized accreditation and the 
development of specialized accreditation standards. 

For more information about ASPA, contact: 

Association of Specialized and Professional 
Accreditors 

1020 W. Byron Street, Suite 8G 
Chicago, IL 60613-2987 
tel: (773) 525-2160 
fax: (773) 525-2162 
Website: www.aspa-usa.org 

The Council of Recognized National Accrediting 
Agencies (CRNAA) is an alliance of seven of the 
national accrediting organizations: the Accrediting 
Bureau of Health Education Schools (ABHES), 
Accrediting Commission of Career Schools and 
Colleges of Technology (ACCSCT), Accrediting 
Council for Continuing Education and Training 
(ACCET), Accrediting Council for Independent 
Colleges and Schools (ACICS), Council on Occupa- 
tional Education (COE), Distance Education and 
Training Council (DETC), and National Accrediting 
Commission of Cosmetology Arts and Sciences 
(NACCAS). Like ASPA, the Council of Recognized 
National Accrediting Agencies is dedicated to profes- 
sional development, improvement of the sector, and 
advocacy on behalf of national accreditation. Each 
year, CRNAA publishes a Directory of State Officials 
that contains directory information about approval 
and regulatory agencies in each of the states. For 
more information, contact: 

CRNAA 

do Accrediting Council for Continuing 
Education and Training (ACCET) 

1722 N Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

tel: (202) 955-11 13 • fax: (202) 955-1 118 

(Website not available) 

Voluntary Cooperation on Transfer of Credit. 

Recognizing that student mobility is an ever-increasing 
fact of higher education life in the United States, the 
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Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) 
convened a special committee of regional and national 
accreditors, higher education associations, and univer- 
sities to consider the impact of student transfer on 
non-governmental external quality review. CHEA 
published the results of that work in a Statement to the 
Community : Transfer and the Public Interest in Novem- 
ber 2000. The statement reiterates the commitment of 
the higher education and accreditation communities 
to enhance conditions of transfer while maintaining 
institutional authority in making academic decisions 
about transfer. The text of the statement may be found 
in the section on CHEA Information, page 37. 



National and regional accreditors agreed to work 
together to address accreditation issues raised by the 
statement. Under CHEA auspices, the accreditors 
have formed joint task groups to develop resource 
materials for use by institutions and accreditors in 
three areas: a model statement of accrediting organiza- 
tion expectations for institutional policy and practice 
for transfer of credit, a model statement of transfer of 
credit policy that institutions could adapt for publica- 
tion in catalogs or other public information instru- 
ments, and a set of tools or suggested practices that 
would be useful to sending and receiving institutions 
considering requests for transfer. 
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CHEA Principles 

CHEA’s commitment to the coordination and improvement of quality review is based on seven 
prin-ciples. These principles provide the foundation for the CHEA mission statement, the 
organizational functions described in the CHEA Bylaws, and the CHEA Recognition Policy. 

• Quality Assurance. CHEA will apply its recognition standards and sustain ongoing review of 
its participating accrediting organizations to assure high quality of organizational performance. 

• Leadership . CHEA will provide thoughtful leadership to formulate issues related to quality 
assurance; to develop needed tools and strategies to sustain the value of quality assurance to 
institutions, accreditors, and students; and to advance change and needed improvement in 
quality assurance in higher education. 

• Advocacy \ CHEA will be a forceful and articulate advocate for voluntary accreditation of 
higher education to the public, government, and other interested individuals, groups, and 
countries. 

• Service . CHEA will consistently provide high-quality research, policy analysis, and service to 
its member institutions, accrediting organizations, students, and the public. 

• Core Values. CHEA will maintain the core academic values central to higher education and 
quality assurance. These include, for example, the values of general education, collegiality, and 
academic freedom. 

• Independence. CHEA will be an independent and authoritative voice for the strengthening of 
accreditation to strengthen higher education. 

• Inclusion. CHEA will sustain an environment of active consultation and participation among 
its member institutions and participating organizations, as well as encourage cooperation and 
exchange throughout the higher education and quality assurance communities. 

(Approved by CHEA Board of Directors , January 2000) 
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CHEA Recognition 

Recognition is the scrutiny and certification of the quality of regional, national, and specialized 
accrediting organizations. The CHEA recognition process consists of external third-party review to 
verify that a majority of the accredited programs or institutions are degree-granting, self-evaluation 
by the organization against the CHEA eligibility and recognition standards, review, and recommen- 
dations by the CHEA committee on recognition and determination of eligibility and recognition 
status by the CHEA board of directors. The committee may also require site visits or other external 
evaluation. 

The following language illustrates the CHEA recognition standards. Please consult the CHEA 
Recognition Policy and Procedures at www.chea.orgiot the formal policy language that is used in 
CHEA recognition reviews. The recognition policy was approved by the CHEA Board of Directors 
in September 1998. 

CHEA Recognition Standards: 

• Advance academic quality. Accreditors are required to have a clear definition of quality and 
clear expectations that the institutions or programs they accredit have processes to determine 
whether quality standards are being met. 

• Demonstrate accountability. Accreditors are required to have standards that call for institu- 
tions and programs to provide consistent, reliable information about academic quality and 
student achievement to foster continuing public confidence and investment. 

• Encourage purposeful change and needed improvement. Accreditors are required to encourage 
planning for purposeful change and scrutiny for needed improvement through ongoing self- 
examination in institutions and programs. 

• Employ appropriate and fair procedures in decision making. Accreditors are required to 
maintain appropriate and fair organizational policies and procedures that include effective 
checks and balances. 

• Continually reassess accreditation practices. Accreditors are required to undertake self-scrutiny 
of their accrediting activities. 
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CHEA Mediation 

As provided in its bylaws, CHEA offers a mediation and dispute resolution service to assist colleges 
and universities and accrediting organizations address differences. These services are limited by 
CHEA resources and capacity and are offered in the spirit of promoting cooperative relations in 
the higher education community. 

Mediation 

Article II, Mission and Function, of the Bylaws of the Council for Higher Education Accreditation 
(CHEA) states that CHEA will “Mediate disputes and foster communication between and among 
accrediting bodies and the higher education community.” Consistent with the spirit and intent of 
its establishment in 1996, CHEA will serve its constituents by contributing to a climate of trust 
and mutual respect in higher education through assisting colleges and universities and accrediting 
organizations to resolve differences in a timely and collegial manner. 

In carrying out this responsibility, CHEA, where it deems indicated, will: 

• receive, but not solicit, complaints from institutions and organizations that are members 
or participants in CHEA; 

• explore facts and issues related to complaints to determine if CHEA can be of assistance; 

• refer complaints to other sources if CHEA, in its determination, is unable to provide 
assistance. . 

If the complaint is deemed by CHEA to be one in which it can assist, CHEA will: 

• convene the principals (via e-mail, telephone, or in person) upon request and 

• work with the principals to identify potential means to resolve the dispute. 

CHEAs mediation will be limited to efforts that can be accommodated with its current resources 
and capacity. Service will be limited to organizations and institutions that participate in CHEA. 

CHEA will not agree to review any institutional complaint that is still under review by an accredit- 
ing organization nor can CHEA accept any complaint in which legal action is begin taken. CHEAs 
efforts will not include rendering and enforcing any decision in the course of mediation. 

(September 1998) 
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Statement of Good Practices and Shared Responsibility 
in the Conduct of Specialized and Professional 
Accreditation Review 

The long tradition of quality assurance through peer review and self-examination continues to be valued 
throughout higher education , benefiting students , the public , and the enterprise. This statement has been 
developed to further strengthen that tradition through encouraging ongoing careful review of the relationship 
between institutions and specialized and professional accreditors. 

Key issues addressed by the statement: 

• Clear and direct communication between specialized accreditors and institutional leaders > 

• Enhanced understanding by specialized accreditors of the larger context of institutional needs and direction , 

• Enhanced understanding by institutional leaders of the perspective and needs of specialized accreditors , and 

• Affirmation that the relationship between resources and accountability is grounded in meeting 
accreditation standards. 

The statement builds on the existing policies and procedures of specialized and professional accreditors , 
both reinforcing these policies and procedures and calling for additional action. 

L Institutions and Programs are Responsible for: 

1. Providing clear, accurate, and complete information for an accrediting review. 

2. Emphasizing the importance of having key faculty and administrators appropriately involved 
in the accrediting review. 

3. Informing accrediting organizations of the desired purpose and expected results of the review 
in relation to institutional and program purpose and strategic direction. 

4. Providing constructive information in a timely manner to accrediting organizations if there are 
concerns or difficulties that emerge during the accrediting review. 

5. Understanding the standards, policies, and procedures of the accrediting organizations with which 
institutions and programs are working. 

II. Accreditors are Responsible for: 

1. Ensuring that the accreditation team is well-informed and prepared for the review. 

2. Ensuring that standards, policies, and procedures are consistently applied. 

3. Pursuing only those data and information that are essential to judging whether accreditation 
standards are met. 

4. Focusing on financial and other resources only to the extent that they affect compliance with 
accreditation standards. 

5. Respecting the relationship of individual program needs to broader institutional objectives. 

6. Keeping institutional executives appropriately informed at all stages of the review process. 

7. Communicating consistent information at all stages of the review. 

8. Providing opportunities for objective review and resolution of differences if they arise during 
the accreditation process. 

(continued) 
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Statement of Good Practices and Shared Responsibility (continued) 

IIL Both Are Responsible for: 

1. Providing for candid and useful evaluation of the accreditation review. 

2. Ensuring open exchange if issues and concerns are identified by institutions, programs, or accreditors. 

3. Encouraging flexibility, openness, and cooperation in considering experimental and creative 
variations of accreditation review. 

4. Ensuring that resources are used efficiently through consistent monitoring of the costs of accreditation 
review (whether resulting from institutional decisions about self-study or accreditor decisions about 
reports, visits, and presentations) in order that costs incurred are essential to a determination that 
standards are met. 

(Approved by CHEA Board of Directors, January 2000) 



*This statement is the work of the Council for Higher Education Accreditations Specialized and Professional Advisory Panel working with provosts 
from the National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges’ Council on Academic Affairs. Because this group is charged to address 
specialized and professional accreditation, the statement does not address institutional accreditation as conducted by either regional or national 
organizations. We believe, however, that many of the suggestions offered here are raluable for institutional accreditors. 
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A Statement to t&ne Community: Transfer and the Public interest 

In December 1998, the Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) convened a Committee 
on Transfer and the Public Interest to examine the role of transfer in higher education. This committee 
attempted to define the responsibilities of national, regional, and specialized accreditors as they work with 
colleges and universities to assure quality in a changing environment for transfer. This statement, the 
result of the committee’s efforts, is addressed to institutions, accreditors, and national higher education 
associations seeking to maintain and enhance conditions of transfer for students. Transfer issues are not 
simple, new, or easily resolved. This statement seeks to energize the ongoing national conversation about 
transfer decision making, setting into motion a more open and accountable transfer process. 

“Transfer” as used here refers to the movement of students from one college, university, or other 
education provider to another and to the process by which credits representing educational experiences, 
courses, degrees, or credentials are accepted or not accepted by a receiving institution. The classic form 
of transfer is vertical transfer, which is to say movement from a two-year college to a four-year college. 

Why Examine Transfer at This Time? 

Higher education is experiencing a significant change in how students attend college and who provides 
higher education. Both can have profound effects on students and their opportunities to transfer success- 
fully. The challenge is to make transfer as efficient and effective as possible for those students who have 
had courses or educational experiences comparable to those offered for credit by the receiving institution. 
Sound transfer policy and practice, maintaining institutional and accrediting standards, is part of higher 
education’s commitment to students. 

Transfer in higher education is more varied and pervasive now than it used to be. In addition to 
vertical transfer, students now pursue horizontal transfer as they move from one two-year college to 
another or from one four-year institution to another. Many students now attend more than one institu- 
tion at a time, and accordingly face issues not previously seen when they seek to transfer credits. Online 
courses and courses taken in other countries pose yet another set of issues. 

Even more students will seek transfer as “new providers” of higher education (e.g., virtual institu- 
tions and corporate providers) and distance learning programs offered by traditional providers increase 
their enrollments. Accreditors and the colleges will have to find new and better ways to meet the need 
for transfer services. 

Among the key indicators of these changes: 

• the majority of 1996 baccalaureate graduates attended at least two colleges and universities; 

° many students taking distance learning courses are enrolled in another institution different from 
the distance learning providers; 

• students attending corporate universities and certain unaccredited institutions are seeking to transfer 
their coursework to accredited institutions; 

• increasing numbers of virtual institutions and corporate providers are forming partnerships with 
traditional providers to offer courses and programs; and 

° increasing numbers of students are enrolling in foreign institutions and seeking to transfer credits 
into American colleges and universities. 

Finally, proposals for innovative practices pose new ways to manage credit accumulation and transfer 
(e.g., third-party verification of transfer credits, electronic storage of and instant access to transfer credits 

(continued) 
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A Statement to the Community: Transfer and the Public Interest (continued) 

for purposes of review). As these new methods of managing transfer transactions gain prominence, they 
may well influence how transfer decisions are made. 

All of these indicators suggest that higher education is changing in ways that make transfer more 
important to more students and at the same time more complex. 

Making Transfer Decisions: Roles and Responsibilities to Assure Quality 

Institutions, accreditors, and national higher education associations play significant roles and sustain 
important responsibilities in the transfer process. Each has responsibilities with regard to quality assurance 
and fairness. 

The Role and Responsibilities of Institutions. Colleges and universities are ultimately responsible for 
decisions about the admission of transfer students and the acceptance or non-acceptance of credits earned 
elsewhere. Typically, academic faculty and student affairs professionals (working within the framework 
of faculty rules and standards) determine the transferability of courses and programs. Institutions must 
balance responsiveness to students preferences about transfer with institutional commitment to the value 
and quality of degrees or other credentials. 

The Role and Responsibilities of Accreditors. Institutional (national and regional) accreditors have 
policies and standards that, in turn, call on institutions and programs to develop and maintain clear 
transfer policy and practices. Accreditors have expectations, for example, that degree requirements for 
native students be consistent with those that apply to transfer students. Specialized (programmatic) 
accreditors often have policies or standards to address transfer, with particular attention to admissions 
practices and assuring equitable treatment for transfer students. 

Accreditors are responsible for assuring that institutional transfer practices are consistent with 
accreditation standards and policies on transfer. They are responsible for maintaining effective communi- 
cation among accrediting organizations as a means to meet students needs in the transfer process while 
also sustaining quality. 

The Role and Responsibilities of National Higher Education Associations. For many years, institutions 
and accreditors have based their scrutiny of transfer primarily on three criteria contained in the 1978 
Joint Statement on Transfer and Award of Academic Credit developed by three national higher education 
associations. These criteria are: 

• the educational quality of the sending institution; 

• the comparability of credit to be transferred to the receiving institution; and 

• the appropriateness and the applicability of the: credit in relation to the programs offered by the 
receiving institution. 

National higher education associations lead the ongoing national conversation about transfer. They 
work with agencies of the federal government to address transfer issues that reach the level of national 
public policy, and they provide a national voice for assuring that students are well served by transfer 
practices that meet students’ needs while also sustaining the quality of the system itself. 

(continued) 
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A Statement to the Community: Transfer and the Public Interest (continued) 

Criteria for Transfer Decisions 

CHEA believes that the three criteria of quality, comparability, and appropriateness and applicability 
offered in the 1978 Joint Statement remain central to assuring quality in transfer decision making. The 
following additional criteria expand this list and are offered to assist institutions, accreditors, and higher 
education associations in future transfer decisions. These criteria are intended to sustain academic quality 
in an environment of more varied transfer, assure consistency of transfer practice, and encourage appro- 
priate accountability about transfer policy and practice. 

Balance in the Use of Accreditation Status in Transfer Decisions. Institutions and accreditors need to 
assure that transfer decisions are not made solely on the source of accreditation of a sending program or 
institution. While acknowledging that accreditation is an important factor, CHEA believes that receiving 
institutions ought to make clear their institutional reasons for accepting or not accepting credits that 
students seek to transfer. Students should have reasonable explanations about how work offered for credit 
is or is not of sufficient quality when compared with the receiving institution and how work is or is not 
comparable with curricula and standards to meet degree requirements of the receiving institution. 

Consistency. Institutions and accreditors need to reaffirm that the considerations that inform transfer 
decisions are applied consistently in the context of changing student attendance patterns (students likely 
to engage in more transfer) and emerging new providers of higher education (new sources of credits and 
experience to be evaluated). New providers and new attendance patterns increase the number and type of 
transfer issues that institutions will address — making consistency even more important in the future. 

Accountability for Effective Public Communication. Institutions and accreditors need to assure that 
students and the public are fully and accurately informed about their respective transfer policies and 
practices. The public has a significant interest in higher educations effective management of transfer, 
especially in an environment of expanding access and mobility. Public funding is routinely provided to 
colleges and universities. This funding is accompanied by public expectations that the transfer process is 
built on a strong commitment to fairness and efficiency. 

Commitment to Address Innovation. Institutions and accreditors need to be flexible and open in 
considering alternative approaches to managing transfer when these approaches will benefit students. 
Distance learning and other applications of technology generate alternative approaches to many functions 
of colleges and universities. Transfer is inevitably among these. 

Finally, CHEA is committed to working with other national higher education associations to 
convene a group of higher education leaders to address emerging issues for transfer and to develop 
additional tools and sound practices that can assist institutions as they manage transfer. This national 
conversation should include attention to how higher educations future will differ from its past and, above 
all, our responsibilities to students in an increasingly mobile, fast-paced, and international environment. 

(Approved by CHEA Board of Directors, September 25, 2000) 
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The Value of the Degree 

The Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) endorses and advocates the role of the 
associate, baccalaureate, masters, and doctoral degrees. The higher education degree, from its origins 
more than 700 years ago to the present day, has been associated with enhancement of learning, 
transfer of knowledge across the generations, and human betterment. The degree also enjoys an 
historic relationship to quality assurance in higher education, and represents basic aspirations of 
the higher education enterprise. The degree is thus valued by students, colleges, universities, and 
society at large. 

Why Is the Degree Important ? 

Education for the degree is education for: 

• developing and deepening the capacity to think; 

• obtaining knowledge on which preparation for the future depends; 

• acquiring a fuller understanding of cultures; 

• strengthening the foundation for informed citizenship, participation in community life 
and public leadership; and 

• sustaining vocational roles and career goals. 

The degree represents the efforts of educators and students to organize the learning experience 
in pursuit of these critical purposes. As the capstone of higher education, the degree is intended to 
foster lifelong learning and useful involvement in the world around us. By its confirmation of skill 
development, the degree signifies that the student has acquired some mastery of general education 
and preparation for career or profession. The degree indicates that a course of study has been 
completed and that the student is positioned to continue to learn, work, and function productively 
in pertinent communities. 

What is the Distinction Between the Degree and Other Credentials ? 

Other kinds of credentials can, in their own particular contexts, be worthy and valuable. The degree 
is distinguishable by its requirement, in general, that a greater number of credits, representing a 
broader scope of study, be accumulated; by its general education expectations; and by its emphasis 
on the life of the mind. While some of the benefits of the degree can be obtained by other forms of 
credentialing, the degree uniquely represents the capacities and skills identified above. 

(Approved by the CHEA Board of Directors, May 1 , 2001) 
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12 Important Questions About External Quality iewoew 

The Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) is interested in assisting individuals who wish 
to pursue higher education in the United States. To this end we have prepared a series of questions that 
students and others may find useful to ask about the external quality review of a course, institution, or 
program in which they might enroll. 

While CHEA considers external quality review to be an important and constructive process for 
higher education institutions, external quality review may be only one among many considerations relevant 
to an individual s choice of a course of study, program, or institution. CHEA does not endorse any specific 
course of study, program or institution, but encourages careful scrutiny of materials, commitments, and 
claims of all providers of higher education. 

If you are considering enrolling in a course of study or program at a higher education institution , you 
may find it useful to inquire about the external quality review of the course, program, or institution . 

1. Is the course, program, or institution accredited? 

2. What are the standards of quality? Is there an available summary of the last review? 

3. If the course, program, or institution is not accredited, is it certified for quality by another organization? 

4. What external quality review is performed by this other organization and what are the standards? 

Is there a summary of the last review? 

5. How can the organization that accredits or provides other types of external quality reviews be contacted? 

You may address these and similar questions to: 

• The institution or provider under consideration for enrollment 

• Certifying organization, if necessary 

If you are considering enrolling in an initial course of study or program at one institution and may 
want to enroll in a further course of study or program at another higher education institution in the 
future, you may find it useful to inquire about transferability of credits and courses. 

6. Will other institutions accept the credits and courses earned? 

7. Will other institutions count the credits and courses toward a degree? 

8. Will graduate schools accept the credits and courses for admission? 

9. Who decides toward what the credits or courses count? How can they be contacted? 

You may address these and similar questions to: 

• The institution or provider under consideration for enrollment 
0 The institution or provider under consideration for transfer 

If you intend to use a course of study or program for employment purposes or would like your 
employer to provide tuition assistance, you may find it useful to inquire about acceptance of credits 
and courses by employers. 

10. Will employers accept the credits and courses earned? 

11. Will employers acknowledge the credits and courses for upgrading, retraining, and additional compensation? 

12. Who should be contacted to learn what courses and credits an employer may accept? 

You may address these and similar questions to: 

• The employer or likely future employer 
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12 Important Questions About External Quality Review (continued) 



Additional Information 
Print Sources 

Accredited Institutions of Postsecondary Education 
Edited by Kenneth A. Von Alt 
Published by the American Council on Education 
In consultation with the Council for Higher 
Education Accreditation 
One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20036 
Tel: (202) 939-9300 • Fax: (202) 833-4760 
E-mail: ace@ace.nche.edu 
Website: www.acenet.edu 

Higher Education Directory 

Published by Higher Education Publications, Inc. 

Edited by Mary Pat Rodenhouse 

6400 Arlington Boulevard, Suite 648 

Falls Church, VA 22042 

Tel: (703) 532-2300 • Fax: (703) 532-2305 

E-mail: info@hepinc.com 

Website: www.hepinc.com 

The National Guide to Educational Credit 
for Training Programs 
American Council on Education 
Edited by Jo Ann Robinson & Jacqueline E. Taylor 
ACE/CREDIT 

One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20036 

Tel: (202) 939-9437 • Fax: (202) 775-8578 

E-mail: ace@ace.nche.edu 

Website: www.acenet.edu 

Guide to Educational Credit by Examination 

American Council on Education 

Edited by Jo Ann Robinson & Jacqueline E. Taylor 

ACE/CREDIT 

One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20036 

Tel: (202) 939-9437 • Fax: (202) 775-8578 

E-mail: ace@ace.nche.edu 

Website: www.acenet.edu 



Electronic Sources 

Council for Higher Education Accreditation 
(CHEA) 

One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 510 

Washington, DC 20036 

Tel: (202) 955-6126 • Fax: (202) 955-6129 

E-mail: chea@chea.org 

Website: www.chea.org 

Association of Specialized and Professional 
Accreditors (ASPA) 

1020 West Byron Street, Suite 8G 

Chicago, IL 60613-2987 

Tel: (773) 525-2160 • Fax: (773) 525-2162 

E-mail: aspacd@aol.com 

Website: www.aspa-usa.org 

United States Department of Education (USDE) 

National Advisory Committee on Institutional 
Quality and Integrity 

Office of Postsecondary Education 

United States Department of Education 

1990 K Street, NW, Room 7007 

Washington, DC 20006 

Tel: (202) 219-7009 • Fax: (202) 219-7008 

We bs i te : www. edgov/ojfces/OPE/accreditation/nachome. htrnl 

Accreditation and State Liaison 

Office of Postsecondary Education 
United States Department of Education 
1990 K Street, NW, Room 7105 
Washington, DC 20006 
Tel: (202) 219-701 1 • Fax: (202) 219-7005 
Websi te: www. ed.gov/ojfices/ OPE! accreditation 
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The CHEA Common Data Project 

) 

Executive Summary 

In 1998, the Council for Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) formed the Task Force on Common 
Data to address issues related to data collection and accreditation review. Regional, national, and specialized 
accreditors and institutional and association representatives participated in the task force. The task force 
report details the results of an analysis of the current institutional data requirements of all the accrediting 
organizations that are either CHEA participating organizations or that are recognized by the United States 
Department of Education or both. The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS) conducted the analysis for the CHEA task force. In addition to documenting the data collec- 
tion requirements of many accreditors, the task force also developed these Principles and Good Practices 
in Accreditation Data Collection and this Statement on the Use of IPEDS Conventions. 



Principles and Good Practices for Accreditation Data Collection 1 

Collection of data is a routine and important feature of regional, national, and specialized accreditation 
review. The resulting information assists institutions, programs, and accreditors in their mutual efforts to 
assure and improve quality. The following principles and good practices are offered to accrediting organiza- 
tions as a means to reduce the burden of data collection on institutions, programs, and accreditors themselves; 
to enhance the effectiveness of accreditation; to increase the usefulness of data collection efforts for programs 
and institutions; and to strengthen the working relationship among accreditors, institutions, and programs. 

Principles 

1. Purposes of Data Collection. Accrediting organizations should collect data for the primary purpose of 
obtaining evidence that an institution or program meets the standards for accreditation. 

2. Use of Data. Accrediting organizations should collect data only when a clearly stipulated purpose or need 
has been identified. Data that are not used should not be collected. 

3. Informed Context for Data Collection. Accrediting organizations should be familiar with laws, regulations, 
or administrative procedures that govern the definition of data elements and may affect the data collection 
activity. 

4. Use of Commonly Accepted Data Definitions. Accrediting organizations should rely on Integrated Post- 
secondary Education Data System (IPEDS) definitions of data elements whenever feasible. This includes 
definitions for institutional data that are used to meet both institutional and program data needs. 

5. Clear Explanation of Data Requests. Accrediting organizations should provide materials, instructions, and 
support to ensure clear and easily accessible data requests and requirements. 



Good Practices 



1. Accrediting organizations should consider the impact of data requests and requirements on institutions 
and programs: 

a. Determine whether existing data collected prior to the accreditation review can be used rather than 
calling for additional data collection. 

b. Take steps to minimize the time, cost, and effort required of data providers. 

• Whenever possible, schedule the data collection period for the convenience of the data providers 
and provide adequate time to respond. 



(continued) 
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The CHEA Common Data Project (continued) 

• When institutional or program data is prepared for another purpose and contains information re- 
quested by the accreditor, consult with the data providers to identify ways to extract the key elements. 

• Work to ensure that individuals assigned by the institution or program to respond to data requests 
have access to accurate and complete information. 

2. Accrediting organizations should make definitions of data elements consistent with standard definitions 
(such as IPEDS) and analytic conventions (i.e., calculations and methodologies) when appropriate and 
feasible: 

• Use definitions that conform to those developed nationally to ensure comparability to data reported 
by other organizations and agencies at the institutional, state, and federal levels. Indicate the sources 
of the definitions or conventions used. If certain data formats are preferable, explain why. 

• If another organization or agency is already collecting data related to the data the accreditor plans to 
collect, consider using the same definitions and analytic conventions. Explain any deviations from 
standard usage. 

3. Accrediting organizations should test newly formulated data requests for clarity to ensure that: 

• Each requested item is understandable to the individuals from the institution or program who 
would normally be providing data. 

• The technical terms are appropriate. 

• The questions are clear and unambiguous. 

• Each requested item elicits a single response. 

• Each requested item relates to a specific purpose or need. 

4. Accrediting organizations, when developing data formats, should: 

• Be clear about the time period for the data request. 

• Use standard language, avoiding jargon and abbreviations. 

• Keep questions short and simple. 

• Make response categories as concrete as possible. 

• Include an “unknown/missing” option for data that may not be known or available. 

• Provide a “not applicable” response for questions that may not be applicable to all respondents. 

• Encourage institutions or programs to provide additional explanatory information to help interpret 
their submissions. 

5. Accrediting organizations should assist respondents by: 

• Accepting data in alternative accessible formats when they meet the accrediting organizations 
purposes. 

• Providing multiple options for respondents to submit data, including electronic submission. 

• Alerting respondents to any changes from previously requested item. 

• Including a section of the data request for respondents to suggest changes or point out problems. 

° Providing a checklist for keeping track of the items to be submitted, if respondents are asked to 

submit multiple documents or other materials. 

• Providing the name of a contact person at the accrediting organization who can answer questions 
and including a phone number and/or e-mail address. 

• Providing adequate time and appropriate deadlines for institutions to complete data requests. 

6. Accrediting organizations should undertake regular review of their data collection needs and 
instruments using experienced, knowledgeable individuals. 

(continued) 
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